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popular in Germany. "We in Germany," he said, "have an
unrequited love for France. On the other hand, the German people
have no love for the Poles, and, in a war against Poland, the Fiihrer
would have the whole of his people behind him."

Count von Welczeck added, on his own account, that it was
regrettable that the question of Danzig had not been submitted to
France and Great Britain before the Czechoslovak question; for, he
said, this is really the last claim of the Reich, though nobody can
believe it.

Finally, the German Ambassador expressed regret over the refusal
to understand that Germany was entitled to a zone of influence in the
East, which was perfectly legitimate owing to Germany's geographical
situation.

After listening to Count von Welczeck, I replied:

"On the morrow of the Munich agreement, while France contem-
plated large-scale economic collaboration with Germany, she also
accepted the idea that certain countries of Central Europe, by reason
of their geographical situation, might have more extensive economic
relations with Germany than with France. But at no time could
France have dreamed for a moment of giving Germany authority to
violate the frontiers of all her neighbours and establish herself in
Bucharest, Budapest or Warsaw."

The Ambassador smiled and informed me that such a project had
never been in the minds of the rulers of the Reich.

I added that, in the course of the conversation which I had had
with Herr von Ribbentrop, in Count von Welczeck's presence, I had
made formal reservations respecting our relations with Poland and
with the U.S.S.R., just as he himself had made reservations respect-
ing his relations with Italy. I had even pointed out to him that we
had an alliance with Poland, and Herr von Ribbentrop had said to
me in reply that he was aware of the fact, and that it was a matter
of indifference to him, since relations between Germany and Poland
were excellent.

Count von Welczeck recognized that this was accurate, and added
tbat Germany's relations with Poland were, in fact, excellent at that
time. The Poles had repeatedly come and asked the Germans to give
them Teschen, Oderberg, part of Slovakia, and a common frontier
with Hungary. They had been granted all this. Count von Welczeck
was convinced that if, at that time, the Government of the Reich had
said to Colonel Beck: "Very well, we will give you all this, but we
must come to terms over Danzig and the Corridor/' the matter would
have been instantly settled with the Poles.

I then touched on the question of German-Polish relations, and
insisted to Count von Welczeck that there was by no means any danger
of war, provided that Germany was firmly resolved to maintain peace.
The keys of peace or war were not in the hands of Poland, but in
those of Germany. Count von Welczeck was wrong in believing that
counsels of violence might be given to the Poles by the British
Government. I could assure him that it was not so. But I was
justifiably anxious about the situation winch had been created in